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PEESENT-MY  FACTOES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  FOE  THE 
BLIND,  AS  EMPHASIZED  AT  PEEKINS  INSTITUTION.^ 


I  have  recently  studied  the  life  career  of  a  blind  man  of 
remarkable  achievements  who,  when  he  had  sight,  had  been 
a  roamer  and  a  drifter  but  whom  the  oncoming  of  blindness 
had  stabilized  into  efEciency.  Some  twenty  years  ago  there 
came  to  the  school  of  which  I  was  Principal  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen  who  had  newly  lost  both  eyes  and  his  right  arm  through 
a  quarry  explosion.  A  year  and  a  half  before  the  accident 
he  had  immigrated  from  southern  Italy.  He  had  never  at¬ 
tended  school  there,  and  he  had  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  even  his  own  language.  But,  though  he  had  been 
mutilated,  he  was  attractive  because  affectionate,  eager  and 
brave.  He  made  friends  whose  goodness  he  resolved  to 
requite  by  amounting  to  something.  He  has  amounted 
to  something;  is  not  merely  a  remarkable  blind  man  but  a 
remarkable  American,  well  educated,  highly  useful,  respected 
by  all  who  know  him.  We  used  to  say,  half  in  earnest,  that 
the  fatal  charge  of  dynamite  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
his  very  being  and  remained  his  source  of  power. 

The  efficiency  of  these  two  cases,  as  of  that  of  Helen 
Keller,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  word  environment,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  and  stimulating  this  may  have  been.  To  be 
sure  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  grew  up  under  rather  ideal 
surroundings,  especially  as  to  teacher;  however,  it  was  the 

1  This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Allen  at  a  congress  of  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1917. 
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pupil  who  always  pushed  ahead  and  the  teacher  who  held 
back.  But  there  attended  the  same  schools  with  these  and 
under  identical  influences  plenty  of  companions,  many  of 
whom  would  be  accounted  better  off  and  more  promising 
because  less  evidently  handicapped,  and  yet  they  amounted 
to  much  less  as  adults  and  citizens.  What  is  the  explana¬ 
tion?  Is  it  not  that  the  element  of  efl&ciency  is  primarily 
not  physical  but  mental :  —  not  ears  and  eyes  and  arms  and 
legs,  but  ginger?  Military  trainers  tell  me  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  man’s  education  and  opportunities  that  lead  to  pro¬ 
motion  as  it  is  his  natural  capacity  for  leadership. 

Now,  while  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the  above  proposi¬ 
tions,  we  will  scarcely  admit  that  potentiality  is  all  and  that 
environment  is  nothing,  for  we  are  unable  to  tell  how  much 
a  contributory  cause  of  success  environment  was  even  in 
such  cases  as  the  three  cited.  Environment,  we  believe,  is 
so  often  a  determining  factor  that  educators  strive  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
school. 

It  has  long  been  a  theory  of  mine  that  visual  beauty  can 
exert  a  shaping  effect  upon  the  blind,  a  hygienic  effect  that  is 
tremendously  worth  while.  Never  mind  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  is  so,  but  let  us  rather  accept  the  statement 
as  of  fact.  The  first  institution  for  the  blind  which  was 
rehabilitated  with  simple  beauty  as  one  of  the  architect’s 
requirements  was  that  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  the 
year  1899.  Since  then  nine  others  have  followed  or  are 
about  to  follow  suit;  for  the  Pennsylvania  institution  was 
soon  seen  to  have  set  a  pace  that  must  be  kept  up  with. 
Within  a  bare  half  dozen  years  its  efficiency  seemed  to  have 
doubled.  The  single  comprehensive  explanation  is  that  its 
atmosphere  and  influence  had  become  dynamic.  It  had 
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gone  out  into  the  suburbs,  provided  for  a  maximum  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air,  surrounded  itself  with  ample  grounds, 
an  athletic  field,  trees,  gardens.  In  short,  everything  about 
it  was  so  attractive  that  it  soon  became  a  great  resort  of 
visitors,  and  even  the  neighborhood  that  had  at  first  resented 
the  encroachment  of  an  institution  came  to  rejoice  in  its 
presence.  And  this  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  pupils’ 
bearing  and  in  an  increased  recognition  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

One  of  the  first  things  then  for  a  worker  in  such  a  place  is 
to  recognize  that  light,  color  and  visual  beauty  are  tonic 
elements  even  with  those  who  have  no  eyes  to  see  them. 
The  mere  consciousness  that  these  elements  are  present 
sufiices.  Besides,  if  the  old  adage  ^‘as  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school”  be  true,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is,  it  requires 
attractive  surroundings  not  only  to  keep  the  teachers  fresh 
and  sweet  but  to  keep  them  there,  ■ —  not  needing  to  run 
away  to  other  scenes  for  daily  refreshment.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  who  favors  having  his  teachers  live  outside,  because 
they  can  be  sources  of  trouble,  does  not  know  the  sweetening 
influences,  even  to  them,  of  an  environment  of  beauty  and 
concord;  and  how  much  these  factors  count  in  education 
that  must  be  kept  inspirational.  The  recent  reconstruction 
of  so  many  residential  schools  on  the  cottage  plan  hardly 
points  to  the  extinction  of  the  institution  as  an  effective 
instrumentality  of  education  but  rather  to  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  institutions  and  institutions. 

An  educator  once  said  to  me:  ^‘1  perceive  that  in  order 
for  a  child  to  get  into  the  best  kind  of  school  for  him  he 
must  be  either  black  or  red  or  deaf  or  blind,  or  an  orphan, 
or  at  least  be  something  unusual.”  Perhaps  so.  Certainly 
the  unusual  child  needs  an  unusual  environment. 
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In  order  to  understand  something  of  how  the  present-day 
institution  for  the  blind  aims  to  educate  its  pupils,  let  us 
make  a  considerable  visit  to  one  of  them,  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  and  study  its  daily  life  and  sense  its  atmosphere. 
This  residential  school  is  now  located  at  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  fair-sized  town  near  enough  to  Boston  and  to 
several  colleges  to  invite  mutual  visiting.  Young  people  to 
be  fitted  for  life  must  experience  life  conditions  while  grow¬ 
ing  up.  A  few  of  the  children  live  near  enough  to  be  day 
pupils.  More  go  home  over  the  week  ends,  and  all  during 
the  long  vacations.  The  school  being  necessarily  unde¬ 
nominational,  all  who  remain  over  Sunday  attend  some  local 
church  and  Sunday  school,  where  an  effort  is  made  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  in  classes  with  other  boys  or  girls.  Acquaint¬ 
ances  are  thus  made,  and  invitations  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Our  pupils  go  out  to  call,  and  their  friends  come  in 
to  see  them.  They  have  their  own  social  affairs,  musicales, 
dances  and  parties,  to  which  they  invite  their  inside  and 
outside  friends.  These  affairs  they  arrange  and  conduct 
entirely  by  themselves.  Many  of  the  pupils  go  to  concerts, 
lectures  and  theaters  in  Boston;  and  whenever  school  con¬ 
certs,  lectures  and  dramatics  are  given  at  the  institution 
the  public  is  invited  in  and  comes.  Twice  have  outside 
amateur  dramatic  troupes  given  performances  on  our  stage 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  school,  and  twice  have  the  blind  of 
Greater  Boston,  including  the  school  pupils,  been  given 
special  performances  on  the  professional  stage. 

We  have  a  Camp  Fire  organization  which  meets  some¬ 
times  in  one  of  our  cottages,  often  with  a  visiting  ^^fire,” 
but  sometimes  going  as  visitors  to  a  neighboring  town.  In 
1916  the  Council  of  Camp  Fires  of  the  adjacent  city  of 
Newton  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  institution,  our  own 
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''fire”  participating.  In  1917  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick,  after  visit¬ 
ing  at  Watertown,  invited  our  "fire”  to  participate,  first  in 
leading  the  singing  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Boston  and  again  in  the  Grand  Council  Meet  of  some  2,000 
girls  from  Greater  Boston.  The  local  post  of  Sons  of  Vet¬ 
erans  has  this  winter  of  1917  given  four  patriotic  lectures 
in  the  institution  hall;  and  a  Watertown  music  society  has 
given  an  invitation  musicale  there.  The  boys  have  twice 
repeated  their  performance  of  ‘‘The  Merchant  of  Venice” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blinded  soldiers  abroad  and  have  cleared 
$900  for  them.  The  girls  have  done  their  bit,  too,  since 
the  opening  of  the  great  war,  by  knitting  and  making  nu¬ 
merous  things  for  the  Belgians  and  for  the  Red  Cross.  While 
speaking  of  the  war  let  me  add  that  we  have  been  able  to 
assist  several  women  who  were  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for 
service  among  the  war  blinded.  One  of  these  women  stayed 
a  month  with  us.  We  have  made  for  the  blinded  French 
over  1,000  adapted  table  games.  The  Perkins  Institution  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  serve  in  any  way  and  at  any  time.  It  has 
exchanged  graduate  pupils  with  a  great  sister  school.  It 
has  entertained  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  students  of  the 
workings  of  its  spirit.  It  has  helped  initiate  and  support 
classes  of  semi-sighted  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  It  has  made  possible  sight-saving  follow-up  work  in 
an  eye  hospital,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Its  kindergarten  department,  being  adequately 
as  well  as  separately  endowed  makes  social  service  of  the 
kind  possible  to  us.  All  this  keeps  the  institution  in  touch 
with  the  world  outside. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  keynote  of  our  civilization  is 
participation,  not  competition.  The  spirit  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  in  harmony  with  this  note.  It  has  also  been 
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said  that  the  institution’s  gaze  is  now  outward,  not  inward, 
and  that  its  relation  to  the  world  outside  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  educational  procedure.” 

The  atmosphere  begotten  through  its  cottage  family  plan 
both  helps  this  matter  along  and  is  helped  by  it.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  this  plan,  though  it  is  the  fundamental  feature 
of  the  new  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  As  you  know,  the  300  possible  pupils  and  the 
100  teachers,  officers  and  servants  live  distributed  in  13 
families,  one  of  these  the  little  one  for  the  intensive  practice 
of  domestic  science  by  the  older  girls.  There  is  a  minimum 
of  servants  because  everybody  contributes  to  the  daily 
housework.  The  small  bedrooms  and  dining  rooms  and 
pantries,  repeated  in  each  cottage  as  they  are,  can  readily 
be  cared  for  by  the  pupils.  But  the  fact  that  everybody 
helps  has  a  wonderful  effect.  A  sense  of  ownership,  part 
proprietorship  is  fostered,  and  with  this  much  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  usual  in  institutions  disappears.  The  buildings  are  two- 
story,  necessarily  covering  much  ground.  The  virtue  of  this 
is  that,  while  much  walking  on  a  level  is  had  daily,  there  is 
little  up  and  down  stairs.  The  housework  is  also  facilitated 
thereby;  moreover,  there  is  even  less  fear  of  fire  than  though 
the  construction  were  merely  fire-proof  and  first-class,  which 
it  is.  There  are  no  basement  or  congregate  lavatories  but 
two  generous  ones  on  the  sleeping  fioors  of  each  cottage, 
where  there  are  also  ample  shower-bath  facilities  for  the 
morning  wake-up.  There  is  nothing  typical  of  the  old-time 
congregate  institution.  Even  the  administration  is  reason¬ 
ably  decentralized,  there  being  no  single  head  matron,  for 
instance,  but  rather  twelve  of  them,  each  in  full  charge  of 
her  household.  When  a  pupil  is  ill  his  matron  telephones 
for  the  attending  physician  who  goes  to  her  house  just  as  he 
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would  to  any  private  house.  There  is  in  each  of  the  houses 
a  spare  room  where  the  patient,  if  not  very  ill,  may  be  kept 
quiet  and  cared  for  by  the  motherly  matron,  just  as  a  real 
mother  would  do.  An  occasional  guest  may  occupy  this 
spare  room,  —  either  a  former  pupil,  a  visitor  from  another 
school,  a  friend  of  matron  or  teacher,  or  some  member  of  a 
pupihs  family.  At  the  time  of  a  recent  school  play  twelve 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  boy  actors  spent  the  night  at  the 
school.  All  this  sort  of  thing  makes  for  a  good  wholesome 
spirit  and  atmosphere,  ■ —  a  hygienic  factor  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  it  seems  to  me. 

Hopefulness,  a  state  of  mind  very  important  to  any  one 
but  essential  to  the  blind  who  make  good  in  anything,  is 
dependent  on  physical  vitality.  This  matter  the  new  school 
has  recognized  by  provision  in  every  feature  of  its  layout. 
The  grounds  in  which  all  its  boarding-school  homes  are  set 
are  ample,  as  stated.  The  boys  have  their  boat  on  the 
Charles  River  near  by;  the  girls,  theirs  on  the  institution 
pond.  On  this  pond  all  hands  may  skate  in  winter;  but 
they  may  enjoy  skating  in  summer  weather,  too,  using  roller 
skates  on  the  gymnasium  roof.  There  a  few  boys  at  a  time 
may  also  play  hockey.  There  is  a  large  central  gymnasium 
and  a  swimming  pool,  both  very  popular.  However,  in  fit 
weather  all  hands  exercise  under  teacher  leadership  in  the 
great  out-of-doors,  either  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  hiking 
over  the  country  roads.  The  cottage  picnics  come  regularly 
in  the  month  of  June. 

Intercottage  contests  for  the  greatest  number  of  points 
have  been  held  winters  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  June  on  the 
athletic  field.  There  has  come  this  spring  an  invitation  to 
the  champions  in  field  sports  of  four  institutions  to  meet  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  where  they  will  be  entertained 
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for  three  days,  on  one  of  which  they  will  compete  in  running, 
jumping  and  shot  putting.  The  school  athletic  societies  will 
meet  traveling  expenses. 

There  is  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  the  school,  which 
fact,  however,  does  not  interrupt  class-work  but  rather  is 
made  to  serve  a  purpose  of  the  institution,  viz.,  the  better 
mutual  acquaintance  of  the  public  and  the  blind.  This 
public,  by  the  way,  has  got  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in 
between  three  and  four,  afternoons,  when  the  school  chorus 
rehearses.  At  that  time  and  at  the  daily  morning  assembly 
the  great  Howe  Building  is  filled  with  the  harmony  of  song. 
Who  can  tell  the  morally  hygienic  effect  it  is  to  all  of  us 
who  live,  breathe  and  have  our  being  in  so  much  melody? 

After  morning  assembly  I  speak  for  a  few  minutes  daily  on 
current  events,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  topics  suggested  by 
the  world  war  have  been  seized  and  made  as  vital  as  possible. 
Besides,  current  events  are  treated  as  a  school  subject,  every 
reasonable  effort  being  made  to  keep  our  pupils,  whose  con¬ 
dition  would  naturally  shut  them  in,  not  only  in  touch  with 
the  times  but  feeling  themselves  as  part  of  them. 

The  important  functions  of  the  classroom,  —  teaching 
young  people  by  means  of  all  the  common  English  branches 
through  high  school,  —  are  emphasized  through  demand  for 
good  work.  And  little  excursions  are  even  made  into  socio¬ 
logical  topics  and  astronomy,  ■ —  the  latter  seeming  to 
broaden  the  conceptions  of  intellectual  and  moral  laws. 
While  these  class  studies  are  varied  and  balanced  by  the 
abundant  activities  of  manual  training,  and  music,  and 
physical  exercise,  the  central  factor  of  all  is  that  of  socialized 
education  as  participated  in  through  living  together  and 
learning  how  to  do  so  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Is  it 
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not  true  that  a  good  mixer  at  school  will  the  more  likely 
remain  a  good  mixer  after  school  days?  At  any  rate 
Perkins  Institution  strives  and  struggles  to  have  its  pupils 
grow  up  to  be  as  much  like  other  people  as  possible;  and 
to  a  certain  encouraging  extent  it  succeeds.  While  its  older 
pupils  study  and  study  hard,  the  vocational  pursuits  open 
to  them,  —  such  as  the  handicrafts,  housework,  school  and 
piano  teaching,  business  salesmanship,  and  piano  tuning,  ■ — 
the  majority  of  those  who  finish  its  course  making  good  in 
life,  —  nevertheless,  the  emphasis  while  at  school  is  for 
every  one  to  be  and  become  a  contributing  member  of  the 
institutional  society.  Its  community,  furnishing  as  it  does 
one  seeing  adult  to  every  three  of  its  pupils,  is  a  pretty 
normal  community.  There  is  the  spur  of  making  good  in 
whatever  department  of  the  school  one  may  be  in;  but  just 
so  there  is  the  spur  of  being  acceptable  every  day  and  every¬ 
where.  The  ideal  of  eflSciency  and  the  ideal  of  acceptability 
are  held  continuously  before  the  pupils,  and  they  can  not 
but  come  to  see  the  vital  importance  of  attaining  them.  The 
Perkins  graduate  associations,  the  alumni  and  the  alumnse, 
are  welcome  visitors,  for  the  administration  recognizes  there 
is  no  more  forceful  encouragement  to  its  pupils  than  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  eflScient  blind  themselves. 

As  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  trained  blind  to  get  employ¬ 
ment,  the  institution  tries  to  place  those  for  whom  it  can 
find  chances.  Knowing  this  the  pupils  labor  with  redoubled 
ardor  and  perseverance.  Working  now  with  the  institution 
is  a  placement  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  whose  success  in  securing  jobs  has  become  a 
factor  of  utmost  encouragement. 

The  ideal  of  the  school  is  not  that  of  knowing  but  rather 
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that  of  being  and  of  doing.  And  it  works,  making  as  it  does 
for  that  continued  state  of  mind,  an  all-important  psycho¬ 
logical  factor,  resulting  in  life  efficiency. 

Let  me,  then,  summarize  what  I  consider  the  present-day 
factors  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  emphasized  at 
Watertown.  These  are: 

A  beautiful,  healthful  environment. 

The  cottage  family  plan.  Pupils  divided  into  small  groups 
with  one  housemother,  four  teachers,  all  living  together  as 
one. 

Contributory  housework  on  the  part  of  teachers,  officers 
and  pupils. 

Physical  exercise  to  increase  independence  and  vitality. 

Ample  opportunity  through  many  departments  to  keep  all 
pupils  busy  at  varied  and  balanced  work. 

Hopeful  aspirations  and  confidence  definitely  encouraged 
through  morning  talks  and  keeping  the  student  body  in  touch 
with  successful  alumni  and  alumnse. 

Pupils  kept  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  through  simple 
social  communication  and  as  close  association  with  their 
homes  as  possible. 

Training  for  society  through  unselfish,  helpful  living  with 
one’s  fellows. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  former  pupils  as  much  as  possible 
with  efforts  to  place  such  as  we  are  able. 


EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 
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